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opened its lips and gave forth the fiat. Public opinion was 
told to be quiet, or else, said the Moniteur, " the government 
would be obliged to show itself extremely severe " ! 

With the last honest struggle for liberty, some of the best 
names of France are associated. In a review of what the war 
has produced in a literary sense, we should have been sorry to 
deprive our readers of the knowledge that, having been under- 
taken against the will of the country, it has been at all events 
energetically inveighed against by a courageous few. 



Art. X. — The Shepherd's Hunting; and other Poems. By 
George Wither. London. 1814. 

If a virtuous man struggling with misfortunes be a sight 
that gods and men may look upon with pleasure, thus must 
they have looked upon George Wither, from the time when he 
was born in Bentworth, in the year 1588, until he expired in 
London, in the year 1667, at what is called the good old age of 
seventy-nine. His life was one of great vicissitude, and his 
misfortunes were sufficient to crush a spirit not overflowing 
with enthusiasm ; but to Wither' s lasting credit be it said that, 
through all his trials, he never deserted the political faith which 
must have been the result of his father's teaching, nor swerved 
from that higher faith he had learned beside his mother's knee. 
For his principles he suffered much ; but he stoutly adhered 
to them, and would have cheerfully died for them at the stake. 

Wither was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, after 
leaving which he entered Lincoln's Inn, and pursued the study 
of the law ; but " Song was his favorite and first pursuit." It 
is well known that the law is a very jealous mistress, and re- 
quires an undivided heart. This Wither could not give her, 
and he soon discovered that his mission was not that of an ad- 
vocate. He saw that "the times were out of joint," and 
fondly imagined that he, George Wither of Bentworth, " was 
born to set them right." In consequence of this belief he 
published a volume of poetical and satirical essays, called 
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" Abuses Stript and Whipt," that he had written while living 
in Lincoln's Inn, and studying or pretending to study the law. 
For this production he was thrown into the Marshalsea prison. 
There might have been rhyme, but there certainly was no 
reason for this proceeding. The essays were not personal. 
They were merely poetical sermons. However, the vices satir- 
ized were all in fashion in those days, and it was at least indis- 
creet in Wither to be so severe upon them. Even the clergy 
were gentle to sinners, and treated the Devil with marked con- 
sideration. 

Wither was detained in the Marshalsea for many months ; 
but although his body was restrained of its liberty, his fancy 
was roaming free and unconfined, listening to the murmur- 
ing of the brook, the music of the birds, the surging of the 
ocean, brushing the dew from the heather, or plucking the 
daisies from the meadow. He wrote continually while in 
prison, and among other things wrote a poem to King James. 
In this he defined his position as a satirist of vice and a cham- 
pion of virtue. It is a spirited defence of his conduct, and it 
is said that the king, when he had read the poem, ordered him 
to be released. 

In the volume of essays for which Wither was incarcerated 
there is a poetical preface, called " The Occasion of the Work," 
wherein, after alluding to his disappointments, he continues : — 

" I stayed for my experience, and withal 
Flattered myself with hope there would befall 
Something unto my share well worth my suit, 
Which honesty might serve to execute 
Without respecting how to please the rude 
And apish humors of the multitude ; 
But all in vain I that preferment sought, 
111 fortune still my hopes confusion wrought, 
Which, though for ominous some understood, 
Yet I presumed upon some future good, 
And (though I scarce dared wish so well for some), 
Believe there is a happy time to come, 
Which, when I have most need of comfort, shall 
Send me true joy to make amends for all ; 
But, say it be not while I draw this air, 
I have a heart, I hope, shall ne'er despair, 
Because there is a God in whom I trust 
My soul shall triumph when my body 's dust." 
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These verses are not remarkable as poetry ; but they are 
indeed remarkable as the expression of the sentiments of a 
young man scarcely twenty-one years of age. We quote them 
because they furnish the key to Wither's character. They in- 
dicate the loftiness of sentiment, integrity of purpose, and 
moral grandeur which marked his subsequent life, and which 
must always command our respect, even when defying our 
imitation ; and they also show that he believed in " a good 
time coming " in another world, if not in this. It was this 
belief that cheered and sustained him throughout his career. 

After Wither was released from prison, it does not appear 
that he returned to the law. He wrote and published a great 
deal both of verse and prose. During the terrible devastations 
of the plague, in 1625, he remained in London. The inhab- 
itants were dying by thousands around him, and those who 
could do so were escaping in all directions ; but Wither con- 
ceived it to be his duty to occupy the post of danger, and to do 
all in his power to alleviate the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; and most nobly and faithfully did he fulfil this obliga- 
tion. He subsequently published in verse a long account of 
the plague, and called it " Britain's Remembrancer." In 1639 
we hear of him as a captain of dragoons, fighting against the 
Scots. Now happened an important event in Wither's life : — 

" For when despotic freaks and vices 
Brought on the inevitable crisis 
Of revolution," 

he sold his paternal estate, known as the Manydowne Estate, 
raised a troop of horse for the Parliament, was taken prisoner 
by the Royalists, and narrowly escaped death. It was said 
that Sir John Denham, a brother poet, begged Wither's life 
from the king, as a personal favor. He was released, and soon 
after rose to the rank of major-general in Cromwell's army, 
and accumulated quite a fortune from the sequestrated estates 
of the Royalists in the county of Surrey. But continued pros- 
perity was not to be his lot. At the Restoration, Wither was 
one of the first to be seized upon. He was stripped of all he 
possessed, and thrown into Newgate prison. He was after- 
ward removed to the Tower, and orders were given that he 
should be treated with extreme severity ; but he won the heart 
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of his jailer, and through him obtained pens, ink, and paper. 
He languished in the Tower for three years, and during that 
time wrote many treatises and poems. In 1663 he was re- 
leased, and, though stricken by age and by misfortune, he was 
the same upright and unbending Puritan ; and three years 
later he was kindly withdrawn from a world through which 
his pathway had not been strewed with flowers. 

Wither wrote upon a variety of subjects, and in a variety of 
metres ; but always with a charming quaintness and pictu- 
resqueness, and with a tenderness that shows how cheerful and 
happy were all the impulses of his nature. His poetry is filled 
with pretty conceits, and is marked by an exquisite ease and 
grace, a propriety of thought, a deep poetic feeling, a playful 
fancy, and an artless, unstudied delicacy of sentiment. 

In the poem called " The Shepherd's Hunting," — a series 
of Eclogues written by Wither when he was in the Marshalsea 
prison, — there is an Address to Poetry, the cheering com- 
panion of his prison solitude, of which Charles Lamb wrote 
as follows : — 

" The praises of Poetry have been often sung in ancient and in 
modern times, strange powers have been ascribed to its influence over 
animate and inanimate auditors, but before Wither no poet ever cele- 
brated its power at home. It was Wither who discovered the wealth 
and the strength which the divine gift confers upon the breast in which 
it is lodged, — the alchemic virtue of the imagination to transmute the 
lowest and vilest things into rare and precious, and to make the 
most untoward events of life to admit of a commentary and an inter- 
pretation such as may 

' Sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness.' " 

This Address to Poetry is too long to be quoted here. We 
would observe, however, that Wither, when alluding in this 
piece to the cell in which he is confined, conveys to the mind 
of the reader an idea of his sufferings by two lines that are 
eminently forcible and suggestive. He says : — 

" This my chamber of neglect, 
Walled about with disrespect." 

There is a long poem of Wither's entitled " Wither's Motto," 
21* 
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which was published about 1621, and of which more than thirty 
thousand copies were sold within a few months. We shall 
make no extract from this poem ; but from the Preface, which 
is inscribed " To Anybody," we quote a few sentences which 
may be of benefit to those who frown upon everything like 
humor. 

" If the intermixing of slight and weighty things be offensive to any, 
let them understand, that, if they well observe it, they shall find a seri- 
ousness even in that which they imagine least momentary. And if 
they had as well observed the conditions of men as I have done, they 
would perceive that the greatest number, like children who are allured 
to school with prints and apples, must be drawn on with some frivolous 
expressions, or else will never listen to the grave precepts of virtue ; 
which when they once hear, do many times beget a delight in them 
before they be aware. 

"Many dishes of meat, which we affect not, may be so cooked that we 
shall have a good appetite unto them, so many men, who take no pleas- 
ure to seek virtue in grave treatises of morality, may, perhaps, finding 
her, unlooked for, masked under the habit of a light poem, grow en- 
amoured on her beauty." 

One of Wither's best poems is a very long one called " Pair 
Virtue." In it are very many songs of great merit. Of this 
poem the author says, in his own quaint manner : — 

" When I first composed it, I well liked thereof, and it well enough 
became my years ; but now I neither like nor dislike it. That there- 
fore it should be divulged I desire not, and whether it be, or whether 
(if it happen so) it be approved or no, I care not ; for this I am sure 
of, howsoever it be valued, it is worth as much as I prize it at. Likely 
it is also to be as beneficial to the world as the world hath been to me, 
and will be more than those who like it not ever deserved at my 
hands." 

A part of one of the songs in this poem may not be un- 
acceptable, and will give those who have never read any of 
Wither's verses some idea of him. The third song is a very 
long one. In it he describes a certain very attractive woman, 
expresses his admiration for her, and states the effect that her 
love would have upon him, — how it would make him achieve 
great deeds in her honor, and to her renown. One can per- 
ceive in all Wither's writings that he had the most lofty, poetic, 
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and chivalric idea of woman's character, and he always paid a 
poet's homage to genuine excellence and virtue in women. 
We give four stanzas from the last part of the song to which 
we have just referred. 

" But in her eyes I find 

Such signs of pity moving, 
She cannot be unkind, 

Nor err nor fail in loving ; 
And on her forehead this 

Seems written to relieve me : 
My heart no joy shall miss 

That Love or she can give me. 

" Which if I find, I vow, 

My service shall perseVer ; 
The same that I am now 

I will continue ever. 
No other's high degree, 

No beauteous look shall change me ; 
My love shall constant be, 

And no estate estrange me. 

" When other noble dames, 

By greater men attended, 
Shall, with their lives and names, 

Have all their glories ended, 
With fairest queens shall she 

Sit, sharing equal glory, 
And times to come shall be 

Delighted with our story. 

" In spite of other's hates, 

More honors I will do her 
Than those that with estates 

And helps of Fortune woo her ; 
Yea, that true worth I spy, 

Though monarchs strove to grace it, 
They should not reach more high 

Than I dare hope to place it." 

What woman would not be pleased to be wooed in such 
manly strains as these ? 

Charming and graceful as Wither is on secular themes, he 
is entitled to equal praise as a sacred poet. He wrote very 
numerous hymns, all breathing a spirit of pure and heart-felt 
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devotion. He published two books of serious verses, one 
called " Hymns and Songs of the Church," and the other, 
" Britain's Second Remembrancer." The latter is the superior 
of the two, and it is indeed a grand collection of sacred songs. 
They are all excellent, some surpassingly beautiful, some ex- 
tremely touching. To give the reader an idea of the simplicity 
and earnestness of his religious verse, we will quote three 
stanzas from a little prayer for himself and family. These 
were the last verses he ever wrote, — the last poetic utterance 
of a profoundly poetic and religious soul : — 

" And when Thou me shalt gather 
Out of this land of life, 
Be Thou my children's Father, 
A husband to my wife. 

" And whilst we live together, 
Let us upon Thee call ; 
Help to prepare each other 
For what may yet befall. 

" So just, so faithful-hearted, 
So constant let us be, 
That when we here are parted, 
We all may meet in Thee." 



Art. XI. — The White Hills ; their Legends, Landscape, and 
Poetry. By Thomas Staeb King. With Sixty Illustrations 
by Andrew, from Drawings by Wheelock. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1860. Small 4to. pp. 403. 

Mountain scenery, beyond all other forms and aspects of 
nature, generates strong local attachment. The most intense 
love of country has always been found in dwellers among the 
hills. No homes have been fought for with such earnest, 
self-sacrificing patriotism, as wild and even barren, rocky fast- 
nesses. Mountaineers can be destroyed in their homes more 
easily than they can be driven from their homes ; and none 
feel the hardship of exile and expatriation so keenly as they. 



